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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis. ["The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary"]. By John Skinner. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. lxxxvii+551 pages. $3. 

This volume supplies the English reader with a full exegetical 
apparatus for the study of the Book of Genesis, something heretofore 
lacking in the English language. Its method and character are known 
to those familiar with the series to which it belongs. It does not seek to 
supersede the excellent commentaries of Driver and Bennett, which will 
remain indispensable for the biblical public in general, but it does pro- 
vide competent guidance for the scholar. It reflects the influence of 
German scholarship more than does Driver, and this is a great gain for 
the study of Genesis. Gunkel's valuable study of the character of the 
myths and legends in Genesis has largely shaped the author's conclu- 
sions in this field. It is interesting to note that Dr. Skinner is inclined 
toward the theory that the patriarchal narratives have to do with real 
persons rather than with mere tribal personifications. His criticism of 
this latter view is keen and judicial. With reference to the much-vaunted 
contribution of archaeology to the support of the historical character 
of the Genesis stories, Dr. Skinner says, "On the whole it must be said 
that archaeology has in this region created more problems than it has 
solved." In this judgment Professor Driver fully concurs, notwithstand- 
ing the claims of Sayce, Hommel, Orr, Wiener, el al. Our author like- 
wise offers a very careful and thorough refutation of the argument 
recently brought forward by Klostermann, Redpath, Wiener, et al., 
against the critical analysis of the Pentateuch upon the basis of the 
interchange of the names Jehovah and Elohim, showing that this is 
only a small fraction of the argument for the analysis as a whole, that the 
divergences between the Septuagint and the Hebrew transmission of 
these names are proportionately few, and that the possibility of error 
was naturally far greater in the Septuagint than in the Hebrew. 

In the last five or six years the labors of the pan-Babylonian scholars 
represented especially by Winckler and Jeremias; of Cheyne in con- 
nection with his propagation of the Jerahmeel hypothesis (especially 
in Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel) ; and of Eerdmans in his effort 
to show the current literary analysis of the Hexateuch to be untenable 
have brought forward many new questions and varying points of view. 
Dr. Skinner shows himself thoroughly conversant with all these newer 
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studies, and furnishes cogent and convincing evidence that the essential 
characteristics and results of the work of the past generation of scholar- 
ship are abiding. The literary analysis of the Pentateuch and the 
historical method through which it has been wrought out are in the 
field to stay. 

Both introduction and commentary proper reveal the author's com- 
plete familiarity with the immense literature concerning itself with 
Genesis and his ability to stand upon his own feet and render judgment 
in accordance with the evidence. This commentary places Dr. Skinner 
in the foremost ranks of biblical scholarship, evincing as it does a wide 
range of information, clearness of vision, facility of expression, an ability 
to enter into the spirit of a narrative sympathetically, and well-balanced 
judgment. A good example of this latter quality is Dr. Sk nner's 
skepticism concerning the success of Sievers' recent attempt to recon- 
struct the entire book of Genesis on the basis of metrical considerations 
(p. xxxii). 

The proofreading has been well done; in a work where the possibili- 
ties of error in the citations of literature and the spelling of foreign 
words are so numerous the proportion of errors is surprisingly small. 
On p. xx, line 4, read "Akademie"; on p. xx, line 10, read "Orientalis- 
tische"; on p. xlvi, line 8 from below, read " Geschichten." On p. 338, 
line 5 from below, occurs the distinctively English blunder " ex- 
orbitant." John Merlin Powis Smith 
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The Books of Chronicles. ["The International Critical Commen- 
tary."] By Edward Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., and Albert 
Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. xxii+ 
534 pages. $3 net. 

The Books of Chronicles may be regarded among the books of the 
Bible as of only secondary importance. They were composed or com- 
piled at a late period, far from the times to which the events are assigned, 
and to accomplish a specific purpose in that late period. Such a pro- 
duction would have inherent difficulties of its own, aside from the char- 
acter of the material which would be embodied in it. The authors of 
this volume take up some of the questions of the Books of Chronicles 
and dispose of them in the Introduction, which, by the way, seems 
too short — only 54 pages — for the knotty problems that beset every 
student or expositor of the text. Among the nine sections of the 
Introduction, two or three deserve attention, not because they are of 



